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Mr. FENTON said: 


ly subject is not one usually chosen for 


“a ular audience in a political campaign, 


and while I do my best to make it interesting 


“and useful, I beg your indulgence and.patient 
e 


attention. Tt relates wholly to. financial ques- 
tions of a. publie character, and I prefer to 
begin b giving a part of the thirteenth reso- 
Yution of the Philadelphia convention, which 
is as follows: 


“We witmess with pride the reduction of the prm- 


“Gipal of the debt-and of the rates of interest. wp: 


the balance, and vere Beh ad that our excel- 
lent national currency will be perfected'by « speedy 
resumption of specie payment.” t 


Why expect speedy resumption of specie 
ayment? Upon what principle or plan may 
t be expected? T[ admit that the currency 

presetits the most difficult element of our finan- | 


cial problem, at least, to casual observation; it 
is the most complicated in the principles under- 
lying it. 

The principles of debt and taxation are sim- 
ple and direct. However difficult it may be to 
agree upon the details of a reduction of taxa- 
tion, the general question whether there ought 
or ought not to be a reduction is neither intri- 
tate nor obscare. So, however men may dif- 
fer as to the rate of paying the debt, the offer 
of a steady ligtidation is comparatively sim- 
ple. These propositions do not greatly rely 
upon Administrations for solution, but upon 
Congréss and the people. Not so with the 
currency. Here the conflict over details. is 
not greater than over principles. Yet, strangel 
enough, how the ctirrency ought to be reduce 


excites no more discussion with the financial | 


officer of the Government than whether it ought 
to be reduced at all. There is no thorough 
inquiry and no rule. of action proposed by 
those in power, and the public mind is divided 
upon the fundamental laws of currency. 

And so it is, when we come to consider the 
question we are confronted at once with the 
inqairy‘on every side whether the whole policy 
of the Administration, if it has one, is not 
mistaken and fallacious. 

After all the lessons of history, after all the 
demonstrations of economic sciences, after 
all the present vivid experience of nearly ten 
years, it is at lust deemed enough to expect, 


in. the danguage-of the: Administration plat- 


form, ‘‘that our excellent, national: currency 


will be perfected by a speedy resumption of 
specie payment,’ It ch better have been 
said. that.if left alone it, will steadily prove. its 
adaptation to the wants. of the country and 
bring us back to specie payment. . ‘The truth 


}is, the Administration is at,fault, and upon. it 


must. largely rest the responsibility of a ¢on- 


tinued unsound monetary.condition.: It has had « 
no financial policy except to collect taxes under - 


thelaws of Congress; hoard gold, blockade Wall 


street; and pay debt. 

L have no disposition to exaggerate the evils. 
which exist, and am not unmindful.of the. 
benefits attaching to the uniform secured na- - 


tional currency which has superseded the old, 


varying, and uncertain State cunrency in use - 


before the war. Our national eurrency is 


something we want to preserve. But at the 


Same time.jit cannot. be forgotten that with all 
the advantages to be retained there are evils 
to be eliminated whieh no Administration, 
with due xegard to the continued. prosperity 
of the people, can safely disregard. Here isia 


yast volume of depreciated and inconvertible - 
currency, the \artiticial and .arbitrary issue of ” 


the Government itself, and put fovth without 
regard to natural laws, with no waruing voice 
‘from those in power. 
History contains scarcely an instance where 
such an issue has been redeemed according to 
promise. Must history repeat itself here with- 
out, necessity, without excuse? In Hngland, 
during the prolonged period of suspension at 
the beginning of this century, though there 


were no direct Government issues at all, there - 
was still no redemption until disaster and . 
bankruptey had swept.away over two hundred : 


millions .of the excessive bank issues and 


brought them within reasonable compass. So - 


Russia, after a long.and bitter experience with 


excessive paper money, only escaped by a . 


redemption in 1839 at the rate of, three anda, 
half forone. The fate of our own continental 


money and of the French assignats is familiar - 
to all. If we suceeed in vedeeming all our ~ 


paper, money, it will be almost the first: timedn 
history that. such a work has been’ :accom- 


plished, and. strong and-secure.as we may feel, . 
we cannot be insensible to the warning of this... 
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uniform experience. Indeed, if it is speedily 
done, we must not only ‘‘expect resumption,”’ 
but set to work in a way to effect it. 

Our currency has wrought all the injustice 
‘and inequality which are inseparable from a 
false and uncertain standard of value. It has 
denied to business that element of sure calcu- 
lation which is its chief security, and which 
is incompatible with a changing basis and 
shifting prices. It has given a capricious and 
fluctuating character to that value which meas- 
ures all other values, and has consequently 
‘spread doubt and confusion through the whole 
realm of traffic. It has impaired the force of 
contracts, robbed labor of its fair compensa- 
tion, stimulated a speculative rage, a fruitful 
source of demoralization, and surrounded the 
solidity of trade with a fictitious and delusive 
mirage. It has placed us at a great disad- 
vantage in all our international dealings, and 
has led to an export of specie and to a foreign 
indebtedness which, in some of their possi- 
bilities, are almost appalling. There is no 
monetary health without a stable system rising 
upon a fixed basis. We now have neither, 
and allusive as is the existing condition in 
some respects, the true interests of the coun- 
try demand a steady effort to secure both. 

There is no greater mistake in finance than 
to suppose that the requirement of currency 
increases in the ratio of population or busi- 
ness. It is not needed, like bread, in pro- 
portion to population ; it is simply a medium 
of exchange. I cited upon another occasion 
the conclusive fact that the total circulation of 
Great Britain was actually less in 1868 than in 
1845, though the wealth of the kingdom had 
doubled. Numerous other facts illustrating the 
same point might be adduced. It is not so 
much a question of the magnitude of amount 
as of the frequency of exchange; not so much 
what isrequired in the aggregate as how many 
times it may be turned over. One million dol- 
lars can be made to do the work of two if 
turned twice as often. Moreover, as civiliza- 
tion advances the auxiliaries of trade, such as 
checks, drafts, and other banking agencies, 
with clearing-houses, rapid means of transit, 
and other adjuncts, either fulfill the functions 
‘of money in part or facilitate its handling, and 
so lessen the demand for it. All this goes to 
show the fallacy of the theory that if our cur- 
rency is excessive now it willsoon cease to be 
so. It will not cease to be excessive, however 
much it may be absorbed, so long as it exceeds 
the proportion which properly belongs to us 
under the common law of distribution, and 
which can be kept readily convertible into 
coin. In dealing with this matter, or not deal- 
ing with itall, the Administration seems to have 
looked upon ourselvesas isolated from the rest 
of the world; and yet we maintain the most 
intimate commercial intercourse with other 
nations, buying and selling and making con- 
stant exchanges. These exchanges are gov- 
erned by prices, and prices themselves depend, 
in a great degree, upon the quantity of the 
circulating medium. In order, therefore, that 
a just equilibrium may be preserved, it is im- 


ortant that a common standard should rule. 

f-our currency consisted of gold, or paper 
convertible on demand into gold, an increase 
of the quantity beyond the due proportion, 
cheapening the whole, would drive the ex- 
cess of coin abroad, where it had more value, 
and the equilibrium would thus be restored. 
This was the case in 1837, when the inordi- 
nate expansion of the paper element of the 
country—that is, bank issues—caused gold to 
flow away from us and compelled suspension. 
But when, as now, the currency consists solely 
of inconvertible paper, which cannot pass be- 
yond the limits of our own land, the redun- 
dancy produces the same evils without the 
same remedy. Gold being expelled from the 
common circulation, if it finds its way abroad 
it does not diminish the volume of currency, 
and so affords no relief. The fact of excess 
and the evidence of excess remains substan: 
tially the same, and the expectation of grow- 
ing up to its level ignores the vital considera- 
tion that it is not so much an excess beyond 
what we can use—for we could use almost any 
quantity—as an excess beyond our due pro- 
portion under the law of circulating medium 
which rules the world. The disproportion 
necessarily became great during the period of 
our late gigantic war, but what I complain of 
is that no steps are being taken to adjust or 
equalize it. In time of peace we can at least 
demand a steady march toward that great 
law of money, which is that the value of money 
is governed by the volume, and that the volume 
should be regulated by the value. The prob- 
lem, then, is not to absorb any given amount, 
but to adjust the amount so that it will be 
naturally absorbed, with its value equalized to 
the common standard. Ido not assert that 
there is any arbitrary amount beyond which 
we ought not to go, or that the country does 
not require more currency now than it did ten 
years ago, or that it may not require more five 
years hence than it requires now. Ido not 
believe this. The constant expansion of the 
country over a wider extent, and the increase 
and diffusion of its business, and the moderate 
general rise of prices over the world, unques- 
tionably demand more circulating medium. 
The South requires more with freedom than 
with slavery. The West requires’ more as it 
reaches out on every side. ut what I main- 
tain is that the requirement of the circulating 
medium does not grow in proportion to the 
growth-of population or business, and that it 
is excessive when it goes beyond the common 
law of money the world over, which serves to 
anchor it. 

But it may be that the Administration, as 
represented at Philadelphia, are led to ‘‘ ex- 
pect’’ speedy resumption growing out of the 
varying and at times large nominal apprecia- 
tion in the value of our paper during the past 
three years. The decline in the premium on 
gold from thirty to ten per cent. at one time 
may have induced the expectation of a further 
decline to par at an early day, and that when 
this day comes the whole difficulty will van- 
ish and specie payment will be restored. If 


the past irregular and inconstant decline of 
twenty or any other per cent. in the gold pre- 
mium marked an actual appreciation of paper 
to a corresponding extent, there would be 
much reason in this view. That this view, 
however, is delusive may be inferred from 
the one fact that the premium on gold has 
advanced during the past four months over 
four per cent. without any sudden and un- 
looked for cause operating upon the business 
condition of the country. Other influences 
have always entered into the determination 
of the gold premium. Gold is a sensitive 
thing. During the war it not only went up 
with the expansion of paper, but it went up or 
down with the tidings of battle. In one hour 
of darkness it advanced almost to three hun- 
dred per cent. Four years after the war it was 
carried by speculators up thirty per cent. in 
the course.of two or soree.days. In England 
it rose ten per cent. immediately upon the 
announcement of the landing of Napoleon 
from Elba. These violent spasmodic fluctua- 
tions did not signify an actual depreciation of 
paper in the same ratio. So now, while the 
only method or policy of the Administration 
in regard to the currency seems to be to keep 
down the premium on gold, to ‘‘bear it,’’ in 
the language of Wall street, its rate is not 
necessarily the measure of the depreciation of 
paper. It can hardly be questioned that the 
course of the Secretary has had the effect to 
give a fictitious appreciation to paper. Gold 
itself has become a commodity, and is cheaper 
than the general class of commodities. The 
measure of the depreciation of paper is the 
general range of prices as compared with what 
they formerly were on a gold basis. It may 
not be the exact measure now, but it is the 
appr ane measure. 
shall not pores to enter into any minute 
inquiry upon this subject. It isnot necessary, 
nor are the means readily accessible. I think, 
however, no one will dissent from the propo- 
sition that the average of prices here is more 
than ten, more than twice ten per cent. higher 
than in 1860; that is, thatthe premium on gold 
does not mark the full existing depreciation 
of greenbacks. A single fact will serve as a 
guide on this point, _ Commissioner Wells 
showed by a careful calculation that the aver- 
age of prices in 1867-68 was eighty per cent. 
higher than in 1860-61, but the average pre- 
mium on gold during the same time was only 
about thirty-eight per cent.; that is, the pur- 
chasing power of paper was very immaterially 
less than was indicated by the premium on 
gold. Is there not reason to believe that the 
same thing is true in a great measure now? 
The real question is not how much currency 
we can absorb, but how much can be carried 
with specie payment. This is the essential 
(eer? and to this the intelligence of an 
dministration should soberly address itself. 
The history of the past indicates that one 
dollar of specie in the banks for every three 
dollars of paper in circulation is the neces- 
sary condition of public confidence and finan- 
cial security. When that proportion was 


materially varied, when the issues of paper 
much exceeded that limit, disaster invariably 
followed. Neither in 1837 nor in 1857 had 
the proportion become four to one before sus- 
pension ensued. And this was when the 
volume had never been inflated by any vast. 
issues of inconvertible Government paper. 
But assuming that with the designated pro- 
portion of gold, specie payment could be 
maintained, where is the gold? Will the 
Philadelphia resolution-makers tell? 

The amount of gold in the country in 1861 
has been variously stated. The Director of 
the Mint estimated it at $275,000,000, but. 
this included the amount in the Pacific States, 
and as the paper circulation is limited to the 
Atlantic States and the country east of the 
Rocky mountains, the calculation ought to be 
limited to them. The amount in this part of 
the country in 1861 has been given by com- 
petent authority at $165,000,000. The an- 
nual production of the mines averages about 
$60,000,000, making a total for the eleven 
years beginning with the fiscal year which 
closed June 30, 1861, and ending with the 
fiscal year which closed June 80, 1871, of 
about $660,000,000. The imports of coin for 
the same time were $209,235,026.. On the 
other hand, the exports of coin and bullion 
amounted to $758,154,898. Allowance must. 
also be made for a portion of the production 
of the mines which have been employed in 
the arts. What amount has been devoted to 
this use cannot be accurately determined, but 
if I fix it at $100,000,000 for the eleven years 
I shall be underthe common estimate. Treat- 
ing the amount brought into the country by 
emigrants as off-set by the amount taken 
away by travelers, and without making an 
allowance for the amount which went South, 
and which ought to be thrown out of the 
count, the balance will stand thus: 


Coin in 1861 s..scssseesssseesecesevedeeersecessenvveeve $165,000,000: 
Productions of mines for eleven years 


ending June 30, 1871.......csee0» Mrcrane aves 60,000,000 
Imports for same time......cssscsersererereee 209,235,026 
Exports for el $758,154,898 elena 

xports for eleven y ee: 154, -_ 
Used in the arts:...... Pa 56° 060 000 - 

———.__ 858,154,898 


Coin now in Atlantic States..........0+ see $176,080,128. 


I have no doubt that this sum very consid- 
erably exceeds the actual amount of specie. 

Fifteen or twenty millions should be sub- 
tracted for the lossesin the South, and even then 
itis impossible to account satisfactorily for the. 
remainder, The average amount in the national 
Treasury (for what good purpose this large 
amount is constantly kept there I cannot see) 
is about one hundred million dollars. The 
banks hold also, possibly, $25,000,000, and 
$25,000,000 would be a liberal estimate for 
all that may be found in other hands, making 
not over one hundred and fifty million dollars 
altogether, or a little over one dollar of spe 
cie to every five of the value of paper now 
existing. How are specie payments to be 
maintained with such a disproportion? Can 


i ee se a 
: 


during the canvass for an answer, 


There seems. little reason to hope for any rapid 


- Statement of imports and exports of merchandise ani 


“entling June 30 


4: 


this end-even be promoted by ‘the ‘praetice 
alone’ of hoarding gold in‘ the Treasury, to 
overcome an advance on its premium, or to 
‘purchase the obligations of the Govemmment 
from time’ to time? | 1 will pause at any time 


. Nor does this present the whole inquiry, | 


accumulation of: specie inthe country which 


will: remove these embarrassments, sinee we ||. 
-are steadily sending large quantities: abroad to 
‘meet foreign obligations. 
‘hibited by the following statement of imports. 
-and exports of merchandise and specie during 


This will be ex- 


the last four fiscal years + 


ad 
specie during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868-71, | 
anclusive, 
“bof draer-t IMPORTS. 
Fiscalvers Merchandive, iXpécie.. 0» Total: 
$357,436,440 $14,188,368 $357,436,440 | 
ers « 417,506,379" 807,876 437,314,255 
33 eesee 435,958,408, 26,419,179 462,377,587 | 
367Z1....... reararansee 020,223,084 21,270,024 541,493,708 | 


EXPORTS, { : 
188. <.scssessonse0s$383,118,737. $93,784,102 $476,902,380° | 
1869:: + 381,996,249 57,138,980. 439134529 | 
4870.. . 471,363,636 58,155,666 — 529,519,302 
4871.1... 492,536,562 98:441'988 590,978,550 


It thus appears that,during these four years | 
the uet exports of specie have amounted to-| 
about ‘two hundred and twenty-six millions, | 
($226 ,000,000, ) while the whole production of | 
‘the mines, including what is employed in the 
arts, has little exceeded $240,000,000. If this: 
-coutinues, is our condition te grow any better ? | 
Deesit promise such an accumulation of gold in” 
‘the country as would warrant the hope of early. 
‘resumption? Does it offer the prospect of an | 
early restoration to the sound basis? The’ 
trouble is not merely that we are shipping 
such large quantities of gold abroad, but that’ 
we are importing such immense quantities of 
‘foreign merchandise, which makes a eonstant 
-drain of gold or bonds to pay for it. Our 
redundant currency has so expanded prices 
that thisis one of the best markets in the 
‘world. The rapid increase of our imports 


attracts the attention and excites the a 
hension of every reflecting observer. he 
ratio thus far for the present year is greater 
“than ever before. All this creates demands, | 
and leads to drafts which enhances the embar- 
rassment and difficulty of our financial situa- 
‘tion, and which the Administration has failed 
to point to and suggest a remedy. 

The preponderance of trade is against us, 
aud is likely to be under the present policy ; 
and it involves a feverish conditiony which is 
repugnant toa natural and healthy order of 
-things. 

There is throughout the whole realm of 
‘business and toil an uneasy and unreliable 
feeling. Tariffs, trade, capital, and labor are 
continually reaching out, nervously, for some 
change, or with some new abnormal demand. 

It is the duty of Government, or rather it is 
the duty of those the people have chosen to 
administer the Government, to devise methods 
of relief and firmly meet the question ; in other 


words, to ameliorate the currency, simplify , 
the finaneial organization, reduce expenditures, - 


and remove wnyecessary burdens. You will 


not expect me within the limits of one meeting | 


to discuss the plan-of relief, I only say that 
it is apparent ‘to every student of finance and 


to-every eareful observer, that such'a policy ~ 
should be inaugurated as will be gradual in” 


its Operations and sure in its results. 

And [have said enough, I trust, to satisfy 
you that this whole matterrelating to the cur- 
rency, from which springs ‘a brood of evils, is 
either imperfectly understood by. those in- 
trusted with authority, or that it has been 
gressly neglected. There is either a want of 


| eeccoenpe and courage or a want of compre: 


ension and foresight. In vain is the ‘‘ex- 
pectation” of the Philadelphia convention 
under such circumstances. : 

Turning from this branch of the financial 
problem, desire to say something about the 
eer debt and itspayment. A great deal has 

een claimed by the Administration in regard 
to the rapid payment of the debt, and the 
claim is made as though the reduction under 
General Grant is an achievement wrought out 
by him; indeed, it is asserted that he is en- 
titled on this account to unmeasured praise. 
Some of the special organs of the Adminis- 
tration and some of the obsequious champions 
claim for it the merit which belongs alone 
to the people for their patient toil and sacri- 
fiees in paying the interest and reducing the 
principal of our debt. This is the genuine 
spirit of loyalty by which in all ages courtiers 
have made themselves acceptable to majesty. 
The king founds the city; the king bailds the 
temple. Justinian and Napoleon gave codes 
of laws, and Grant pays off the national debt. 
They forget that the people have been edu- 
cated into the belief that they are sovereign ; 
that the Government belongs to them; that 
they instituted it for their own honor and ben- 
efit, and not for the especial privilege and 
benefit of a ruling class. They regard the 
men whom they select for the discharge of 
public trusts as their. servants, and not in any 


sense their masters; and when they combine 


their energies in a great work, the achieve- 
ment is theirs, and not that of the man at the 
helm of State. Nothing indeed could be more 
perverted than the claim set up for General 
Grant that the merit of paying off the public 
debt belongs to him. The facts. are, not un- 
kindly spoken, that he isnot even a financier in 
that higher and better sense of which we speak 
of the qualifications of many of our public 
men. The study of our financial and com- 
mercial system may not have been congenial 
to him; at all events, it was foreign to the 
pursuits of his life; and instead of recent pa- 
tient investigation, instead of laborious appli- 
cation, his inauguration as President of this 
great Republic was the opening of an execu- 
tive career in which the round. of pleasures 
has been intensified by tours over the conti- 
nent and by recreations on the sea-shore. In 
a word, whatever merit there is in the rapid 
redemption of the public debt, it belongs in 


no essential degree to General, Grant, nor does 


it furnish, the shghtest, fonndation of an argu-, 
ment for his reéiection..,.. [tis truly,said. that, 
_ three _ transpired, from; 


in the. three years which, .1 ( 
March 1,, 1869, to, Maxeh ae Ries about three 
beindtiee apsllan olla 9 the public debt was 
paid of, tha, 
nishes 10 parallel 
ment, is a guilly pretension. yj yoe 
The statement, of payment is, given on the 
authority, of Mr, Boutwell, and it, shows that, 
since the, accession, of. General Grant. to the 
Presidency ee blic, debt, has. been paid at’ 
rate of $100,000,000 per annum, Bui 
apne that. Mx, Boutwell is, authority. for 
sti 3 


another, statement, even more. creditable, 


to the period, of Andrew: Johnson’s adminis 
tration. These facts have been. admirably 
broneb, ont ae a RSA, aie a Fo 
Dawid A. Wells..to, the editor of ew 
York Nation, pene de better than: to 
employ a portion of, his. statement, First,, 
however, let-me: give, an extract. from one. of 
the prominent newspaper o 


istration which. strikingly illustrates this pre-. 
||\properly chargeable» to'‘the. expenses of the: 


tension; i bears a oly si 

“The amount of the. pringeipal of the public debt 
paid from the 4th of March, S80 to the dlst of Decem- 
ber; 1843; was$299:910-528 82/ 'The'amount paid from’ 
Je ee ee ee 
report of Mr. Bo ell, of.  principad o e pub- 
[eegebe is $890.619-762'03;, only. $260,798 29 less than 
was paid by the Government ofthe principal of the 

ublic debt in:jifty+/our years after itsiorganization. 
Where in. all history is there such. another, fact? 
And with what conscious pride can any American 
point tothis fact’ in the administration of President 
Grant !:, About three ly nilliondollarsf debt 
paid. in,three years,’ . ; 


The speech of Mr. Boutwell is\ so: remark-' 


able; andi owing: to the ‘present: position ofits 
author so) significant incits: bearing upon what! 


is: now: sought. toc be’ madea, political issue, 
that: quote: entire itsimost important.passage, || 1 


remarking at the same: time,for the benefit of 
those: interested, that the:speech in fall may 
be found im the Congressional:Globe, 1867-68, 
part five, pages'4296, 4299% | 

* [wish to-call' the attention of the House toa 
fact deduced by careful examination: of: statistics: 
obtained from Assistant, Secretary.of the Treas- 
ury Department, showing that during the last three 
years we have with our resources-and the revenue 
ofthis: country: secured, a large diminution: of the 
public debt, comtame tbat after:the careful exam- 
ination I had ‘ma 


the evidence thus furnished of the ability of the 
bead dae of the country to liquidate the public debt. 

tom the Ist day: of April, 1865, to the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1868, two years and/nine months, we have paid: 
out.of the public Treasury $1,552,000,000 of money, 
Upon a careful analysis of the expenditures of 


the: Government: during these two years and nine- 


months I find that the expenses of a peace:estab- 
lishment, excluding interest, pensions, and boun- 
ties, upon the basis of the year 1866 and 1867, when 


the expenses of the Government! were’ $70;000,000' 


more than they areto/be-the present year, amounted 
to $485,000,000, showing that-we paid over and above 
those expenses $1,066,000,000. On the Ist day of 
April,. 1865, the public: debt liquidated. and ascer- 
tained. was, $2,366,000,000, and. the: $1,066,000,000, 
which bt dine between the Ist of April, 1865, and 
the Ist'of January, 1868, would have been added to 
the public debtasipropers expenses of the war if 
we had not, out of the public revenue from day to 


ut that.the.bistory.of the world fur-_ 
R ts are eee achieve-. 


But. it so, 


sof the Admin: | 


in-two yearsand nine months, by extraordinary, tax: . 
ation Peake Bee erie tobe sare” é paid” 
$1,066,000,000 of the public debt, are we to’assumes 


that; hereafter the. peop! of this .cowntry.ane np t 
é ra, a . 
Por aTes SOIC T ae a wet 
the entire public, debt of the country hasibeen paid vn: 
tau ge the ascion” Hat we aot make: 
| large pay nents ead ‘year hereafter.” bs : si “ 
But:-the record of this-financial. experience, 
of, the (Government. from,1865 to1868.does: 
not step: heres - +eBONE oft oogseisiear, 
|. On the-Ist-of April, 4865, whem the war-had, 
| practically terminated ,the acknowledgeddebt, 
 was-$2,336,995,077,. . , a st boa pews 
| From, .Aipril. 1,-1865, to, June) ly 1868,’ the: 
‘total. reeeipts/of the Treasury from, all sources: 
‘of revenue were $1,662,476,062. 205. \5 (a9 ; 
For. the: punpose of; ascertaining; how much 
‘of, these. receipts, mainly from; taxes, were: 
applied:to the payment of debts,-exclusivel of 
interest.and pensions created. by. the war, the 
Secretary, officially applied. to. the War and 
Navy Departments, and, asked, ‘‘ How much; 
of, your,zespective disbursements: since the 


e I felt compelled to review it. || 
and to see-whether there was not’some mistake in’ 
the premises or in the-caleudation, so astonishing is || 


close of the war lias)been in paymentof debts 


‘war???’ and received.the following, answers::i: 
‘by: ther War Department, $59,431,125; by: 
‘the, Navy. Department,..$35,000,000,. These!’ 
ie show that. the’\money expended by thei 

Jar and Navy Departments. between the dst: 
of April, 1865, and the 1st of November, 1868,¥: 
on, claims justly chargeable. to, the expenses: 
of the: war,.amounted to $630;4815125.- The 
Secretary says > 3 & 

“Tt is’ thus shown that within a period’ of three » 
yasadianiieetom months» $630,431,125 were: paid. on 

ebts which, were. peinall due at the close of, the 
war and for bounties, which, like the pay of the 
Army, Were a part-of the expenses of the war, Add- 
mane: amount thus paid:-to: the debtias exhibited - 
by the books of the Lreasury,on the Ist, day of April,, 
1 ae appears that the debt of the United States at 
that time was$2/997,386,203, and that the actualreduc* ~ 
tion since has been, $470,256,650;.and but for the: 
Haven ses bo. the Pacific roads and the amount.paid; 
for Alaska would have been $519,650,650.”—Aeport 
Secretary Treasury, Deeember, 1868, pp. 19, 21. 

Tn view of these facts, Wy Bane mes of the 
claim continually put forth in. the. lie 
preset $0 wutantallously see ae 
resolutions of political conventions, that the 
administration of General Grant is especially 
entitled’ to the confidence and support of the. 
country for its course in reference to the re- 
duction of the public debt, and that its expe- 
rience in respect to this matter is ‘without. a 
parallel in history? The figures, and testi-, 
mony.above given demonstrate beyond a ques- 
tion that all such claims are untrue, _ 

Tf, however, it be said that the Johnson 
administration had more to pay with. than the 
Grant administration, and therefore was able 
for such reason to make a better showing, it is 
a sufficient answer that both Administrations 
have had exactly what Congress permitted 
| them to have, and each of them has used. jts 
surplus in paying the debt in the same. manner. 

ut this whole record of paying, the public. ., 
debt, regarded as a standard whereby the 


day, liquidated it. In the face of this great fact that || merits or demerits of any Administration. are). 
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to be measured or estimated, is not a fair 
standard. 

Of the disposition of the surplus product, 
if there be any, three. courses, and three only, 
are left open for any Executive, or his fiscal 
representative, the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He may steal, or may allow others to do so; 
he may hoard it in the vaults of the Treasury, 
or he may use it in the liquidation of the States 
indebtedness. To compliment a President or 
Secretary of the Treasury for adopting any 
other course than the latter is therefore simply 
equivalent to saying they are neither fools nor 
knaves, and that they have adopted the method 
consistent with common honesty and common 
sense. In short, the enormous and historically 
unparalleled reduction of the national debt 
which took place during the period embraced 
from April, 1865, to March, 1869, and the 
smaller -but. continuous payments that have 
since been effected, have, when analyzed, but 
this one meaning and significance: they meas- 
ure and prove the enormous taxes‘to which 
the people have been willing to be’subjected. 

The report of Mr. McCulloch states’ that 
the public debt in April, 1865, was much larger 
than the sum adjusted on the books of the 
Treasury, which is given at $2,366,955 77. 
To this sum was to be- added arrears of pay 
due to the vast army of a million of men, 
bounties and other claims on the Treasury, 
which in the aggregate ran up the debt to 
nearly three thousand millions. The payment 
of these unadjusted debts, and uncharged on 


the books of the Treasury, was made: during: 


Johnson’s administration. Mr. Boutwell, as 
has been seen, joins as a witness to the fact that 
the actual debt of the nation was reduced. by 
that Administration to the extent of $472,- 
256,650 42 in the space of three years and 
seven months. To this actual reduction must 
be added $42,194,000 advanced to the Pacific 
railroad companies, and $7,200,000. paid to 
Russia for Alaska. These sams would have 
been added to the national debt if they had 
not been paid or advanced at once, and there 
is no reason why we should not credit them 
to the Johnson administration as.so much of 
the national debt redeemed. Add ‘these two 
sums to $470,256,650 42, and we have an 
aggregate of $519,650,650 42 of the public 
debt paid off between April 1, 1865, and No- 
vember 1, 1868. 

The newspaper statement which I have copied 
is to the effect that during the three years, fogs 
March 1,1869,to March 1, 1872, General Grant's 
administration has paid off $299,649,762 03 or 

nearly one hundred million dollars per annum. 

* But it turns out that, during Johnson’s admin- 
istration, within the space of three years and 
some monihs there was paid $519,650,650 42 
of the public debt and unadjusted demands, 
in addition to the enormous current expendi- 
tures. This was reducing the debt at the rate 
of $145,038,786 08 per anuum, or in a ratio 
nearly thirty-three per cent. greater than the 
exhibit of our present Administration. 

It will be borne in mind that the reduction 


of the Army and Navy was not effected in a|| 


day nor a month after the termination of the 
war, and that the current expenses were ne- 
cessarily much greater in the former Admin- 
istration than in the latter. The interest to be 
paid on the public debt has also diminished 
with the volume of the debt itself; so that if 
the taxes have been reduced on the one hand, 
the necessity for them has been passing away 
in equal proportion on the other. 

It will not be overlooked that Mr. Boutwell, 
when he made the speech from which I have 
given an extract, was no friend of the then 
Administration. On the contrary, Johnson 
had few more bitter opponents; and nothing 
was further from Mr. Boutwell’s thought when 
he .congratulated the country upon the rapid 
extinction of the public debt than the idea of 
complimenting Johnson’s management of the 
finances.. He was aware the honor was due 
to the people, and he said-so,. Such+is the 
burden of his speech. How comes it, then, 
that the transfer of the presidential office from 
Johnson to Grant, and the seals of the Treas- 
ury from McCulloch to Boutwell, has at the 
same time stripped the people of their honors 
as patient tax-payers and turned them over to 
the office-holders? It is not our fault if the 
friends of General Grant indulge in a line of 
advocacy which results in damaging criticism 
and unpleasant comparison. He had his mer- 
its as a soldier, and he has been rewarded by 
being placed in a position for which he surely 
had no distinguishing and especial qualifica- 
tion, but which a grateful people were willing 
to confer.upon him.: Conspicuously, grateful 
Kepublicans were willing to confer the honor, 
quickened by the sense that he would with 
equal facility in adapting himself to their 
viewsof policy, and from no repugnance of po- 
litical association, accept the same honor from 
grateful Democrats. Bat nearly four years 
have passed by, and Iam very confident there 
is nothing in his administrative career as re- 
lating to the finances, or home or foreign 
policy, to commend him to the majority of the 
people now, of whatever party, for a return to 
this high position. 

I now invite your attention to a recent some- 
what remarkable ‘statementfin regard to the 
expeiwiiures of the Government in 1871 as 
compared with 1860, intended to present a 
view favorable to General Grant’s adm uis- 
tration. This statement was published by 
consent of the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Dawes, a member of the House, during 
the closing days of the late session of Cun- 
gress. It was not examined by others, nor 
made public, except as it afterwards appeared 
in the Globe, and there was therefore at the 
time no fivorabie opportunity to expose the 
disingenuous compilation. It was prepared 
fora political end, and was deemed so advan- 
tageous, no doubt, that is was transferred afew 
days subsequent to the speech of Senator 
Logan, and will be found in his published 
remarks. slightly chinged. Analyze! in the 
light of facts it must be regarded as another 
instance of questionable resort to prolong the 
power of the present Administration. 
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The process of computation is seen at a 
glance, but the intricacy of details and the 
method of arrangement is only well under- 
stood after the most careful scrutiny. The 
process is to deduct from the total expendi- 
tures of each class the expenditures directly 
or indirectly growing out of the war, and con- 
trast the remainder with the total expenditure 
of 1860. 

The amount for 1871 is given at $292,177,- 
188 25, less the amounts which are deducted 
onaccount of the war, as follows: 

Total civil list..... seus eer 67 


Miscellaneous.. 3,583,855 42 
Pensions .......0++ 34,443,894 88 
Military establishments 16,607,973 85 
Naval establishments......0+.-.. 3,308,754 68 
Premium on purchase of bonds. . 9,016,744 74 
Interest on public debt....... mvobened sv eseee 120,576,060 93 
Leaving an expenditure on a peace basis, as 
itis termed, of $82,604,604 08. , i 


hy not deduct more, and make the case 
still better, on the principle that ‘‘if it were 
done, when ’t is done, then ’t were well it 
were done quickly.’’ Certainly more could 
have been done with equal fairness, and I 
doubt not with equal facility. It should hardly 
surprise us after all that some people make an 
argument favoring any view they desire to pre- 
sent when you let them have it all their own 
way. Fortunately in this instance it is in 
figures, and a little careful examination will 
upset this nicely laid plan to deceive the peo- 
le. 
: The first noticeable error is a small matter 
of $8,280,093 13, paid into the Treasury as the 
proceeds of the sale of ordnance, &c. You 
have all heard something about the sale of 
arms to the French during the recent French 
and German war, and it is not strange, per- 
haps, that the Administration managers should 
want to keep the matter out of sight whenever 
they can. ‘The annual report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, December 4 last, gives the 
expenditures of the War Department at 
$35,749,991 82, but a detected asterisk carries 
the eye down to the foot of the page, where, 
in small print, you may read as follows: 
“This is the net amount after deducting $8,280,- 
093 13 repaid into the Treasury as proceeds of sales 


of ordnance, &c. he true expenditures were 
$44,080,084 95.” 


Yes, the true expenditures were $44,080,- 
084 95, but it-was deemed best not to state this 
fact in the body of the report, nor does it 
enter in to make up the sum total, $292,177,- 
188 25; and it is also conveniently left out 
of the calculation of Mr. Dawes. 

But to proceed: why deduct pensions, in- 
terest on the public debt, a part of the mis- 
cellaneous amount of $13,583,855 42, and 
many other items for the year 1871, and not 
withdraw the amount for these objects in 
1860? The expenditures from which the 
comparison is drawn are given for 1860 at 
$68,025,788 98. Of this amount there was 
paid on account of pensions $1,092,726 96; 
interest on the public debt, which was then 
$64,769,703 08, including Treasury notes, 
$3,177,314 62. 


. 
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Now, may I ask you to turn to the list of 
miscellaneous items deducted, and see how 
under twenty-three heads the sum of $18,583,- 
855 42 of expenditure for 1871 is swept from 
the ledger? Thus also, while they teil you 
we have collected $144,967,483 48 from inter- 
nal taxes, and parade this as an achievement 
of this Administration, they turn over the page 
and strike out $7,075,187 17, the expenses of 
collecting this sum. If thisis the fair course, 
why not turn to the miscellaneous list of 1860 
and strike out a large number of items which 
have no counterpart in 1871, but Which involve 
an expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars? Then again, why not strike from the 
naval establishment of 1860 for the construc- 
tion of ‘five sloops of war and six steam frigates, 
atan expenditure charged up in that year of 
over three quarters of a million of dollars? It 
was not.an ordinary annual ottlayj and hasno 
analogy in the expenditure of 1871. Then this 
statement of Mr. Dawns asks you to credit to 
this Administration the excess of expenditure 
in the erection of public buildings, &c., over 
that of 1860. If we go a little further back in 
the records it will be found that the expendi- 
tures in 1858, 1854, 1855, 1856, and 1857, while 
not so much in the gross amount respectively 
as that of 1860, in the: class of expenditures, 
there was not much variation. Therefore, an 
attempt at comparison in the manner instituted 
by Mr. Dawes would be alike unreliable and 
unfair. 

For instance, in 1858 there was expended 
on the various public buildings purchased, 
constructed, or constructing, $650,929 20, and 
in 1857, for the same objects, $3,250,429 93. 
So in the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for 1860-61, in one of the tables given, 
there is an amount for Boston, Massachusetts, 
in the year 1887, for custom-house building 
alone, of $1,101,110, but every one knows, or 
may know, that there was no such amount 
expended in Boston for such an object that 
year. In a word, then, either all extraor- 
dinary expenditures must be withdrawn from 
the years used for comparison, or the gross 
sums for those years. must be employed. In 
the first, due allowance should be made for 
the lessened proportionate expense in collect- 
ing large sums, so that an Administration in 
1871 may not be allowed the same per cent. 
in collecting $383,323,944 89 as in 1860 in 
collecting $81,091,809 43. 

But the unfairness and untruth of the state- 
ment is further manifest upon a single refer- 
ence to the report of 1860, wherein it is stated 
that in the— 

“Actual expenditure of $59,848,474 72 was included 
$4,446,009 26 to meet a deficiency in the Post Office 
Department, produced by the failure of the Post 
Office appropriation bill at the second session of the 

receding Congress, thereby causing this amount to 

e charged in the expenditure of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1860, though in point of fact the 


service was rendered and the liability incurred in 
the preceding year.” 


To sum up, yielding to avoid eontroversy, 
the deductions as made by Mr. Dawes for 
1871, and simply adding to the balance he 


Yoga off Ob gid ot » aed yer arb 
gives fhe $8,280,093. 18, and, Wwe, have :an 
“expenditure of, say, $2 86. .per,,.capita,.of 
$8,555,983 people.. 79 YHRE BEE 
On the other hand, deducting from, $59,- 
$48,474, 72, the actual expenditure in 1860, 
ag se a pyeiane 96. for pensions, $3,- 
“177,814.62 for interest, on. panne debt, and 
$4,446,009 72.0onaecount of Post Office def- 


ciency, justly chargeable tothe preceding year, | 


jand we have an expenditure .on 31,443,321 
inhabitants of $1 62 per capita... Thisisavery 
different result from: that arrived at, by Mr. 
‘Dawes, but which only fails to. be entirely 
accurate in that the difference; is less. than 
actually exists, Yet eyen at this rate of 
expenditure, to what an enormous sum it will 
reach. when we come to have one. hundred 

opty people, .as Be, will uee pretty, soon. 

lo co platea condition of growing extray- 
pe ceee ips ne disrega 

requirements of economy in the administrat 

of the Government, creates a painful distrust 
at the prospect of future evil to our country. 
A sin = feeble or wicked Administration is 
indeed a calamity, but the insidious effect of 
profase expenditure and careless use of the 
public funds, if not confronted with the stern 
opposition of the people, may well, startle the 

oughtful with gravest alarm. 

The truth is, we have but little in the past, 
as arulein administration, equal to the pres- 
ent rod —- and lavish msanes oe and- 
ling and, using.the public money... Only turn 
Rene to 1868, and the comparison. with 1871. 
is indeed too striking. Ina class of expendi- 
tures mainly incident, to, all Administrations 

“and usual, J findin comparing the aggregates, 
the rate of increase to haye exceeded twenty 

“Der cent. I have a table before. me which 

‘Mustrates and confirms all Isay, but I must 
not weary you with these details. 

T willdetain you but a few moments more 
in referring to one other matter, which. I 
should be glad to discuss at greater length 
than 1am now able to do. <A single glance 
at the facts, however, makes the case bad 
e 


agony of our gigantic civil war, that we should 
be at liberty to call in the bonds we were then 
profusely issuing whenever we should be, able 
‘to borrow—as after. the return of, peace we 
with reason expected that we must borrow— 
“at lower rates of interest. hus the greater 
DBO RHO 8 our debt. was funded in, what we 
now as ‘“five-twenty”? bonds; that is, bonds 
which the Government was at liberty to pay 
aftee they had ‘ran fivée”'years at aby time 
within in’ the next fifteen years, ..\These “‘ five- 
twenties’ were on intérest-at) six per cent. ; 
 obutitwas expected that they might, soon after 
‘the restoration of peace, bercalled in and paid 
-off with ithe! proceeds of new bonds, drawing 
an interest of but four or five per cent. 
. In this view the last Congress, authorized the 


( fit Caer in ||| 
sregard of ottlgan 


nough. : ; 
_ it was wisely and ehonghtlvllsprasisied sian i 
weweére incurring our great national debt, in the 


|, Secretary of the Treasury to issue.and nego- 
tiate, $4.200,000,000 of new. bonds in three 
equal parts of $400,000,000 each; drawing 
interest, respectively, at four, four anda. half, 
and five per.cent. The , proceeds were tobe 
‘employed in ,purchasing and.canceling: an 
equal amount-of ‘‘five-twenties.’’ It was ex- 
pressly stipulated that none of the new, bonds 
thus authorized shouldbe sold forJess thanjpar. 


a large numberjof.agents were sent to. Europe 
to negotiate these new bonds. Bankers were 
enlisted in the work of negotiating these bonds ; 


able writers. were. paid to. write. in.commenda- 


tion of their security and value, and at lasta 


combination was formed, with the dnanneege 
ry, to advance the 


‘and sanction of. the Secreta 
sale with large profit to themselves. As the 
net result of these elahorate and sent Ay 
a ; aeieer - reports ;a 0. 

-$200,000,000 of the,five. per cents. only, and 
on these it.appears that he has;paid.@.quarter’s 
interest twice overs’ that is;onee on the ‘‘five- 
"twenties’’ redeemed, andiagain on the “‘ fives,’’ 
with the proceeds of which that. redemption 
was effected.., In,plain terms, we have paid.a 


through whom this/conversion was effected,. 

- Now, J.am aware that able and, good men 
have.contended that all.this was lawful and 
proper, at least; not, flagrantly. illegal and 
wrong. I only say that as a member of 
the Senate and of its’ Finance Committee, 
which had more or Jess to, do in bringing the 
nieasure forward giving the Secretary author- 
ity, as before stated, I never supposed that, it 
was permitted, or that it could be done. It is 
declared.in the, second section of the act that 
‘6a sum not. exceeding, one half of one per 
cent. of the bonds herein, authorized is hereby 


eae 


|| appropriated to pay the,expense of preparing, 


issuing, adyertising,..and disposing of the 
same,’’ . Now, this clearly authorized,an out- 
lay, upon the preparation and sale of two hun- 
dred. millions, of just $1,000,000, and no more. 
Tam very certain in, reporti and ‘sustaining 


i ee millions to. the 
Ns ers of tins new five per . oanjyand 1 
can find nothing in the act to warrant such 
payment. Nor is.it) too much.to,express my 
confidence that the American,.people under- 
| stand the act as I do, and assented. to it in 
this understanding. ‘ 

So. it,is,. out, of twelve, hundred. millions 
authorized only, two handred, millions were 
| negotiated, and these at the, largest rate of 
interest and at.a,cost. of fall, $38,000,000. 
Considering the creditable vigor with whieh 
wejhaye been. paying, off the principal of our 
debt and the, high standing of our securities 
I do not regand this conversion) ja success. 
Viewed. in the light,.of a..costly undertaking 
and.in violation. of law,)it is) netther, bene- 


ficial to our people nor creditable to those in 
authority, ridab oifdug- ed) ue 19 


Printed at the Congressional Globe Office. 


The, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury:and. 


bonus of $3,000,000, tothe bankers and.agents. 


the measure I neyer intended to authorize or 


PETS. 


